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BUILDING THE FUNDAMENTALS 
COURSE 


CHARLES Munro GETCHELL 
University of Mississippi 


The growing interest in the improvement of the fundamentals 
course is, of course, one of the healthiest signs recently noticed in the 
whole field of speech education. It indicates a questioning and a de- 
termination for re-evaluation that must ever leaven teaching philosophy 
and methods if they are to be prevented from becoming static and 
dogmatic. Moreover, it implies—if indeed it does not demand—a con- 
stant need for discussion and experimentation not only within the 
several departments of speech but between them. That there will be 
marked differences in attitudes and in approaches we must take for 
granted. Some of these will spring from personal matters; some will 
be dictated by specific conditions which must vary from institution to 
institution. Nevertheless, all of us who teach speech will stand to gain 
from the exchange of ideas and from discussions of various programs 
of experimentation. 


As a part of the program of expansion of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, it was the privilege of the writer to be called to assemble a 
staff, to initiate a reorganization of speech work, and to develop new 
courses leading to a major in Speech at the B.A. and M.A. levels. 
Early in the progress of this work, it became apparent that our basic 
course, as in most institutions of our size, must serve two distinct 
divisions of students: (1) those who would take additional courses in 
Speech, possibly declaring a minor or a major; (2) those who would 
take one course only as a service course. To the building of such a 
course we turned our attention. This article is a summary of what we 
in one department have attempted to do. It is not presented as a blue 
print but as an attempt to stimulate discussion of methods and aims in 
planning and administering the most important of all courses in speech 
—the fundamentals course, particularly the first semester. 


At the outset we were confronted with what is without doubt the 
major danger in the fundamentals course—the risk of spreading too 
thin in an attempt to cover all the facets of speech. During the last 
several years there has been a tendency to present broad courses cut- 
ting across several cepartments and fields of study in an attempt to 
demonstrate relationships and inter-relationships and to present a gen- 
eral orientation. Unfortunately such courses are often unsuccessful 
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from the student point of view in that they have no well-defined core 
and so tend to fall into a vaguely related series of lectures which 
puzzles, rather than orients, the average freshman or sophomore, and 
which he often finds frustratingly difficult to reduce to terms of the 
usual tests and measurements. We realized, then, that in some way we 
should have to be more selective than the term fundamentals might 
imply, and that we should have to attempt by every means we could 
find to give a sense of continuity and development in our arrangement 
and presentation of course materials. 

At the same time we realized that all our students would not have 
the same objectives. As a department we are a part of the liberal arts 
division, but we are concerned with reaching as many students as 
possible and certainly look upon the fundamentals course as a service 
course, not merely as a beginning item in a speech major’s course 
schedule. For example, the Business Administration student, if he is 
able to take only a one year course in speech, obviously needs more 
weight given to public address and discussion than to oral interpreta- 
tion as such. That is not to say that interpretation could be of no bene- 
fit or use to him. It could! But if the nature of his required courses 
make it impossible for him to take additional work in speech, then it 
is the public address side that is relatively most important to him. At 
the same time the School of .Education student preparing to teach 
language and literature might find a course that emphasized oral inter- 
pretation more immediately helpful. It seemed to us, therefore, that it 
would be just and ethical to take this divergence of greatest need into 
account. Then, too, we believed that if we were to convince the facul- 
ties of the several schools and colleges of the desirability of, and great 
need for, requiring a year course in the fundamentals of speech (one 
of our long-range plans) it devolved upon us to show that we have in 
mind the needs of their respective students and that we are attempting 
to establish and make clear a definite relation between speech and the 
particular objectives of their courses of study. 

In the third place, we realized that we must make at least a tenta- 
tive decision as to the balance between the body of theory underlying 
speech science and speech techniques on the one hand and on the other 
the application of this theory and the practice of these techniques in 
as many varieties of speech situations as possible. After thorough 
analysis and discussion we came to the conclusion that in the funda- 
mentals course one was as important as the other in the over all view, 
but that we could work more effectively if more class and preparation 
time could be spent on theory and voice drill early in the course and 
more weight placed on speech and oral reading assignments in the 
latter half. The factors of belief that led us to this position were many 
and varied; but one we held in common: Far too many students, yes, 
and teachers too, tend to assume that good speaking is wholly an inborn 
gift, that it is a kind of miraculous fire playing around the heads of a 
few, and denied to the many. For this reason, as we all know, many 
students who most need the training avoid speech courses, and a far 
larger percentage than we like to admit come to us with this defeatist 
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attitude and use it as an excuse for everything from nervousness to 
lack of preparation. Most dismaying is the fact that they honestly 
believe it is an excuse. 

In the course of our discussions we came to the belief that a care- 
ful presentation of the theory and science of speech, underlining at 
every step the relationships between theory and practice, would tend 
to help each student to realize more clearly that good speech and the 
ability to speak effectively may be acquired by drill and study. By 
accenting theory early in the course we hoped, among other things, to 
lay the poor-grades-on-early-speeches spectre which haunts the average 
student mind and often reduces such effectiveness as he may originally 
possess. At the same time the course work would include practice ses- 
sions in oral reading and short speech making, not so much for pur- 
poses of assessing a grade as for voice improvement and illustration 
of points of theory. And since the majority of students are more com- 
fortable when they can deal with facts first of all and then see these 
facts applied to definite speech situations, we believe that by such 
means we may establish healthier and more rational mental attitudes 
that will develop stronger confidence and results of a higher calibre. 

Having decided that these three concepts should underly our funda- 
mentals course, we next considered the length of the course. Unani- 
mously we agreed that it should be a year course, meeting three times 
weekly and carrying three credits for each of the two semesters. We 
were convinced that this was the shortest time in which we could effec- 
tively administer a fundamentals course that would serve both as a 
foundation course for future work in speech and as a terminal course 
for the larger number who would not do further speech study. Given 
that amount of time and the realization that at least a measure of flexi- 
bility was desirable in meeting the varying needs of our students, we 
decided so to construct the course that the work was identical for all 
students in the first semester but branched into two differing directions 
in the second. Each student would be allowed to choose the direction 
he wished to follow in terms of his own taste and the nature of his 
other studies. In: addition, a student earning the grade of A would be 
allowed, upon the recommendation of his instructor, to complete the 
year’s work by substituting an advanced course for the second semes- 
ter of the fundamentals course. 


To prepare the student as effectively as possible before this point 
of divergence, we believed that we should use the large lecture-small 
laboratory method. We realized that this in itself was not a new ap- 
proach; we knew it had been tried and abandoned by other depart- 
ments; we had, most of us, taken courses under such a system in our 
own undergraduate studies and found them ineffective. But it seemed 
to us that generally the ineffectiveness had arisen not from the method 
but from the administration. We were certain that by working together 
and by meeting frequently for discussion of any problems arising and 
by constant vigilance over the elasticity of our attitudes and methods, 
we could develop a stronger course through the use of this method 
than we might otherwise. 
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By bringing all the sections together for lecture once a week we 
would so gain in teaching hours that we could set up smaller laboratory- 
discussion sections, thereby assuring more individual attention therein 
without seriously overloading the staff. We could use part of the lecture 
time for bringing in outside speakers on the importance of speech to 
various fields of endeavor. We could use part of it for teaching with 
the help of audio-visual aids. And the largest part of it we would use 
for lectures given by our senior staff in rotation on the relations be- 
tween the fundamentals of speech and specialized interests in speech 
studies. 


In order to insure that these lectures, particularly the last, do not 
become merely a chance for riding one’s hobby, it was decided to articu- 
late them closely with textual materials to be studied so that they would 
serve as an explanation and expansion of the reading assignments. 
Immediately the problem of a text arose. We found ourselves dissatis- 
fied with most. This one was too advanced; this one was good in one 
discussion but not in another; this one—and a dismaying number fell 
into this category—was too superficial. Finally we decided to use two: 
one, somewhat more advanced, is made available to the student through 
the Library for outside reading. The other, which the student purchases 
himself, supplements the first at certain points and is the basis for 
much of the work in the discussion-laboratory sections. The lecturer 
then finds it his task to highlight the more important sections and to 
explain and exemplify the more technical portions of the outside read- 
ing. Furthermore, he relates this outside reading to corresponding ma- 
terial in the class text and to the practical exercises being assigned at 
that period. The quizz instructor carries this articulation further by 
stimulating discussion of both lecture and text in relation to one an- 
other and in relation to the oral assignments at hand. Any comment 
on the lecture and its manner of presentation that is of importance is 
brought up at the next staff meeting for examination and analysis in 
order that any necessary adjustments and improvements may be made. 
There can be no room for personalities in such a discussion. We recog- 
nize that if we are to teach good speech habits and techniques our 
lectures must be examples to student and staff alike and must be under 
constant scrutiny for improvement in subject matter, arrangement, and 
presentation. 


In organizing materials for study and presentation we divided the 
work of the first semester into three units, taking care in presentation 
to stress the inter-relationships between them. The first group of lec- 
tures are concerned with the social importance of speech and with a 
consideration of the principal theories of the development and growth 
of speech in the race. In the laboratory sections these materials are 
further discussed and coordinated with textual materials dealing with 
a general survey of the essentials of effectiveness in speech and the 
use of the body in the speech situation. At this time short impromptu 
and prepared speeches involving introductions and general information 
are given for class criticism. From these the instructor forms a general 
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idea of individual needs which are discussed at the first conference 
early in the semester. 

From this unit we move to lectures and outside reading dealing at 
the fundamentals level with the phonetic, physiological and physical 
aspects of speech and to intensive exercise and drill in the improve- 
ment of vocal quality and variety. Particular emphasis is given to the 
use of the voice in reflecting and suggesting the meaning of passages 
of poetry and prose. This work attempts to clarify some of the basic 
principles of oral interpretation and to show the relationships between 
speech science and oral reading and the delivery of the speech. Further 
practical application is made through laboratory assignments in inter- 
pretation and the short descriptive speech. 

The third unit is devoted to techniques and practice in building the 
speech. Materials from the preceding units are still stressed, but for 
the time being the major emphasis is placed on gathering and organiz- 
ing facts in terms of a variety of speech situations. The lectures during 
this period are concentrated on psychological effectiveness in speech 
and on sound semantic usage, and these principles are thoroughly 
threshed out in the quizz-discussion periods in relation to the student 
speeches. Particular emphasis is placed on the speaker’s obligation to do 
honest research and to use language honestly as well as effectively. 

During the administration of this unit the number of speech assign- 
ments is markedly increased and the time limit lengthened. An addi- 
tional round of conferences is scheduled at this time for help on 
individual problems and for discussion of possible topics for the final 
speech of the semester. Still another conference on selection and 
arrangement of materials for this speech is held later. 

This final speech is the most important single assignment in the 
work of the first semester and from the first it is so presented. At the 
same time every effort is made to prevent each student from approach- 
ing it with fear of failure, with a growing psychological malaise. On 
the other hand, it must also be made clear from the beginning that the 
ultimate aim of any speech in a life situation is to achieve some end 
successfully, and that there must always be some measurement of the 
degree of successful achievement. The final speech grade must be such 
a measurement in the class situation. 

Throughout the semester we plan to make use of audio-visual aids. 
Much has been written and said in the past few years of the great 
improvement of these aids to the quality of instruction. In general we 
agree; but at the same time we also believe that careless use and, par- 
ticularly, overuse may render them less valuable, if not harmful. 
Movies, slides, and charts to be effective teaching devices must be 
accompanied, or at least supplemented, by effective lectures and fol- 
lowed up by discussion periods. 

More effective in the study of speech is the recording of student 
readings and speeches several times during the course and the playing 
them back for class discussion. Since by this means the student himself 
can hear the evidence, he reacts much more favorably to criticism. In 
fact, he usually leads the criticism of his own recordings. Obviously 
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time and expense are important factors in these recording sessions. For 
this reason we cut records only at the beginning and end of the semes- 
ter, including reading from the page and speaking without notes in 
each session. This action is supplemented frequently throughout the 
semester by use of an erasable tape recorder. We have found students 
unanimously enthusiastic about the use of this teaching device, and we 
find that it gives positive results. 

Finally we constantly strive to foster the critical spirit in our stu- 
dents. We all know how difficult it usually is to do this in the class 
room. Students tend to go to extremes in considering the speeches of 
their fellows. Either they are hypercritical or they view one another’s 
efforts rather too tolerantly. We try to stimulate citical attention 
through the weekly lectures. Students are fairly quick to criticize teach- 
ers, if not always fairly, and teachers can sometimes profit from this 
criticism. We also make use of the several forum speakers who come 
to our campus during the year. Each student in the fundamentals 
course is required to hear a minimum of three such speakers a semes- 
ter. He is tested briefly to determine the degree of critical attention, 
and at least a part of one class period is given over to a discussion of 
the methods, ideas, and effectiveness of each speaker. When a student 
says in discussion, “Why, I always thought So-and-so was a great 
speaker and a great legislator. He’s just a third rate poltical wind bag!” 
one feels heartened. When he procedes to show just how and why he 
has come to that conclusion on the basis of what he has been studying 
in the fundamentals course, one rejoices. And we find it happens rather 
oftener than one might expect. 

After successfully finishing the first semester, the student decides 
whether he wishes to complete the year course in the division accent- 
ing platform speaking or in that dealing chiefly with oral interpreta- 
tion. Whichever he elects, he will find practice emphasized, although 
some consideration will still be given to theory. He will no longer have 
one specific hour devoted to lecture. He will meet in a small section 
three times weekly; his oral assignments will be more frequent and 
increasingly more detailed. Conferences with his instructor will be 
scheduled oftener, particularly if the student seems to be in need of 
help in applying theory to practice. 

Such in brief is the plan for the fundamentals course as it has been 
built at one University. We do not regard it as finished. No course in 
speech can ever be finished, so rapidly do language and ideas shift and 
change. We do not regard it as necessarily ideal; rather we regard it 
as an attempt to meet the many and particular needs of our students— 
as an experiment in which any part may be discarded and replaced and 
reworked that does not contribute to the desired end—the training of 
students to recognize, understand, and utilize the fundamentals of 
speech. 








A PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


Joun A. WALKER 
University of Virginia 


It has been said of Virginia’s famous Barter Theatre that, “Barter 
is getting ahead with the work while others are talking about it.” The 
writer of this statement was, of course, referring to Barter’s unique 
method of taking theatre to the people in such a way as to set the pat- 
tern for the establishment of a truly national professional theatre. 
While Barter is getting ahead with it in the professional field, it might 
equally as truly be said of the non-commercial theatre in Virginia that 
it, too, is getting ahead with its work. Although it may not be setting 
the pattern, it is doing a job in Virginia of giving theatre to the people. 

Dramatic activity in Virginia divides into three major classifications 
—the professional Barter Theatre at one extreme, the historic pageant- 
drama, Paul Green’s The Common Glory, occupying the middle ground, 
and the non-commercial school and community theatre at the other end 
of the scale. And the three together make up a comprehensive and 
widespread people’s theatre in Virginia. Although less spectacular and 
less publicized than the first two phases, the non-commercial theatre is 
the one which occupies most of our interest for the purposes of this 
article. And rightly should it as it serves both as a training ground for 
new talent and a developer of new audiences for the other two. This 
summer will see great advancement in the job the school and com- 
munity theatre workers are doing in helping “spread the gospel” by 
the establishment at the University of Virginia of a Summer Session 
of Theatre Arts. This drama study center and workshop, sponsored 
by the Virginia Drama Association, will be an experiment in merging 
some of the best elements of the academic and the professional theatre, 
with a full schedule of theatre courses and a stock company production 
schedule. However, before going into a detailed account of this insti- 
tute, let us consider the over-all drama picture in the state. 

The Common Glory is a professional production performed by non- 
professionals; its cast was drawn almost one hundred percent from 
the ranks of the colleges and little theatres of the state. Its large pro- 
duction staff was drawn largely from the faculties of the state’s drama 
schools, principally the College of William and Mary and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. It was found necessary to import only one actor to fill 
a major role, and he was replaced before the close of the initial season 
by a Virginian. With a cast of over one hundred and almost as many 
technical workers and assistants backstage, The Common Glory was 
very nearly one hundred percent a Virginia production. 

It was indeed appropriate that this experiment in people’s theatre 
should be staged at Williamsburg with its long and fascinating history 
and its proximity to so many places famous in the beginnings of 
America. Only a few miles away is the site of Jamestown, the first 
permanent English settlement in this country; a few miles in the oppo- 
site direction brings you to Yorktown, the site of the final surrender 
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of the British forces in the Revolution; the buildings of Williamsburg 
itself have rung with the immortal words of Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Washington, and a host of others. And less than a 
mile from the site of the theatre erected to house the play is the site 
of the first theatre building to be erected in America. 

Built on the shores of Lake Matoaka on the edge of the campus 
of the College of William and Mary, the amphitheatre represents the 
result of many years of dreaming and planning by a group of Vir- 
ginians who, though mostly lawyers, merchants, doctors, and plain citi- 
zens, felt strongly enough the urge to bring to their native state the 
story of one of its sons, Thomas Jefferson, and this section’s role in 
the struggle for independence. Told in drama, dance, motion and music, 
The Common Glory brings living history to the eyes, ears and hearts of 
Virginians. Some eighty-five thousand of them came to see “their” play 
last summer during its run of fifty-two performances. Black and white, 
old and young, rich and poor, city and country came to look at a play 
which to many was their first exposure to theatre and its magic. Jalo- 
pies were parked next to Cadillacs in the crowded parking lots, and 
frayed elbows rubbed those of silk and satin. But all came to see the 
story of their forefathers played out on a stage. 

More remarkable than the play itself was the story of the love, 
devotion, energy and time given by a group of citizens of Virginia to 
developing a living theatre among their people. The play was presented 
by the Jamestown Corporation in cooperation with the Virginia Con- 
servation Commission, the former being a non-stock, non-profit or- 
ganization created for the sole and avowed purpose of presenting the 
play, and the latter being an agency of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
The Corporation, headed by former Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
through voluntary contributions raised the necessary funds to build 
the quarter-million dollar amphitheatre and finance the initial produc- 
tion of the play. As plans are being laid for its second season of some 
sixty showings to begin July 2 and lasting through Labor Day, the 
project is established on the sound basis of money in the bank which 
was paid in at the box office. Not only did the show pay for its heavy 
operating expenses the first year, but it also realized a surplus sufficient 
to open the show the following season. 

While The Common Glory was being born in the minds and hearts 
of the leading citizens of Virginia, and while Bob Porterfield was strug- 
gling through the depression years in the hills of southwestern Virginia, 
another group of serious and hard-working people was doing an equally 
important though unsung job all over the state. These were the drama 
teachers and directors in the colleges and little theatres of Virginia. 
Notable among these pioneers were the Norfolk Little Theatre, one of 
the oldest little theatres in the country and still under the capable lead- 
ership of its director, Rose Johnson Willis; and the college theatres at 
the University, under the direction of Roger Boyle, and at William and 
Mary, directed by Althea Hunt. Joined now by a host of others, these 
are still the leaders in the non-commercial theatre in the state, and 
their work is ever growing and expanding. Both the University and 
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William and Mary offer a full schedule of theatre courses including 
play production, playwriting, and dramatic literature, and similar cur- 
ricula are now available at the University of Richmond and the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute of the College of William and Mary under 
the leadership of Alton Williams and Raymond Hodges, respectively. 
And many other colleges, especially the state teachers colleges, in the 
state now offer some courses in theatre and speech in addition to active 
and enthusiastic student production groups. There the theatre workers 
and leaders of tomorrow are being trained; there the actors for the 
Barter Theatre and The Common Glory are getting their first applause ; 
and there the playwrights of the state are seeing their first plays per- 
formed. Sullins College is trouping children’s plays in their section of 
the state; Randolph-Macon Woman’s College is doing notable work in 
dance drama as well as the more conventional plays. There is still a 
great deal of “dead” territory in the state’s drama picture, but a strong 
beginning has been made and all indications point to a rapid expansion. 


The ranks of the little theatres are being swelled almost constantly 
with the addition of such active and enthusiastic groups as the Lynch- 
burg Little Theatre, the Alexandria Little Theatre, and the Hampton 
Little Theatre employing full-time directors while others more numer- 
ous are utilizing part-time professional directors or volunteers. 


Many of the high schools of the state have unbelievably active thea- 
tre groups, producing not only a full schedule of major productions, 
but actually presenting some public shows directed by students. This 
is done at Newport News High School whose drama group last June 
won first prize in its division in the Second National Dramatic Arts 
Conference held at the University of Indiana. Under the direction of 
Dorothy Crane, this school has raised its dramatic program to the 
stature of a major school activity, vying with the football team for 
popularity. All through the school year, this group and similar ones 
throughout the state are playing to ever growing and appreciative audi- 
ences. Some are producing original musical comedies and operettas as 
well as original plays and more conventional offerings. 

Each year a one-act play tournament is held in the state with the 
winners of District Eliminations coming to the University at Char- 
lottesville for the Finals. Last year nearly a hundred schools entered 
plays in the contest, and the ‘Secretary of the Virginia High School 
League, the sponsoring body, reports that interest this year is about 
thirty percent higher than last. 

So much interest has been shown in school and community drama 
in the state that the University Extension Division has employed a 
full-time Executive Secretary for its Bureau of School and Community 
Drama. This bureau offers a four-fold service to the drama teachers 
and directors of the state: 


Library Service: Thousands of plays and a basic collection 
of books on all aspects of play production are available for 
two weeks’ loan without charge except for a small fee for 
packaging and mailing. 
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Advisory and Consultation Service: The Executive Secre- 
tary, assisted by the faculty of the University’s School of 
Speech and Drama, gives advice and answers questions on 
problems of play production, selection and program planning. 


Field Service: The Secretary travels about the state for 
the purpose of visiting school and community theatres to give 
on-the-spot aid in the organization of drama groups, helping 
iron out technical problems and answering inquiries. 


Virginia Drama News: Drama News is published eight 
times yearly, October through May, and is distributed free of 
charge. Combining news of drama events and productions 
with articles of various aspects of play production, it serves 
as a news organ as well as a practical bulletin giving help and 
advice as needed. 


A significant development in 1947 was the organization of the 
Virginia Drama Association devoted to the interests of non-commercial 
theatre in the state. This year the group is undertaking an ambitious 
program centering around eight drama clinics, held in the early part 
of the year in various portions of the state, and the establishment of 
the summer drama study and production center. As a direct outgrowth 
of this program and in response to the demand it indicates, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has set up for this summer in the framework of its 
regular Summer School a Summer Session of Theatre Arts. A com- 
mittee appointed from the Association selected the University as the 
logical place for such a center because of its central location, the avail- 
ability of allied speech subjects, the fact that it is the state university, 
and because of the already well-established summer school. 


Representing the culmination of a long period of struggle for recog- 
nition and the development of a center where both experienced and 
beginning workers may work and study side by side, the Summer Ses- 
sion of Theatre Arts may truly be said to represent the best elements 
of the non-professional theatre in Virginia. Seven courses in play pro- 
duction, playwriting, and theatre literature will be offered for college 
and certificate credit. Accompanying the formal curriculum will be a 
schedule of six major productions, including one outdoor show, during 
the eight weeks session. An enlarged staff will be drawn primarily from 
other Virginia colleges, and student assistantships will be available for 
those with special qualifications. With the full schedule of regular 
speech courses available, including courses in speech correction and 
radio, and the full facilities of the regular summer school, the Summer 
Session of Theatre Arts will offer opportunities for students to take 
courses for college and certificate credit while participating in a con- 
centrated and professionally organized production schedule. 


Whether Barter has stimulated this great interest in the non- 
commercial theatre in Virginia, or whether the school and community 
theatres have provided larger and more appreciative audiences for 
Barter is a question that is neither appropriate nor answerable here. 
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Without any question, however, these two phases of theatre in the 
state serve to strengthen and supplement each other, and both find new 
significance in and lend strength to such an endeavor as The Common 
Glory. Truly the three members of Virginia’s theatre family make a 
theatre of the people, by the people, and for the people. 








SYMPOSIUM OF SPEECH CORRECTION 
IN LOUISIANA* 


Joun E. RosBinson 
Southeastern Louisiana College 


The contributions in this symposium were given in the speech cor- 
rection meeting of the past annual convention of the Louisiana Teach- 
er’s Association held in Alexandria, Louisiana. Our principal purpose 
in these discussions was two-fold; to give the classroom teacher a 
better understanding of the problems confronting the speech defective 
child and to stimulate a sympathetic, active interest in aiding these 
speech handicapped children. The persons comprising this forum 
are representatives of the various agencies in Louisiana available to 
speech correction and for consultation. Through this symposium, we 
wish to make this information available to everyone concerned; yet 
we write and speak these thoughts realizing and wanting you to realize 
the field of speech correction is in the pioneer stage. 

In our demonstration areas of Tangipahoa, Ascension, and Livings- 
ton parishes and the Bogalusa City Schools, we have found that at least 
ten percent of our public school children between the ages of six and 
eighteen are handicapped in speech and reading to an extent that re- 
quires therapy. A large number of this ten percent are repeating their 
grades because they are unable to follow instructions. Thus, these 
children become a financial burden on our public school systems in 
addition to having their adult earning power delayed by the years of 
repeated grades. We have found that the money involved in this 
repetition of grades and in this delayed earning power will pay the 
expenses of an adequate speech correction program in a parish. But 
we as educators know that the social maladjustments, conflicts, com- 
plexes, and sufferings of these speech defective children can not be 
estimated or eliminated as easily as we can add our little columns of 
figures. 

At the present time speech correction in Louisiana is being tried in 
demonstration areas. The speech defective children in these special 
areas are indeed fortunate for they are only a small part of those 
persons in Louisiana in need of speech therapy. Our sincere aim as 
educators is to make possible an expansion of this program whereby 
every parish and every public school system in Louisiana shall have the 
proper facilities of a reputable speech clinic based upon the regulations 
of the American Speech Correction Association. An extensive program 
such as this cannot be established in a short time; it must grow slowly 
through the close cooperation of the state and local administrative 
departments, the educators and the parents. 

Speech correction in Louisiana is of interest to educators on many 
levels. The material which follows represents viewpoints of a director 
of graduate work in speech correction, a college dean, a parish (county) 
superintendent of schools, a school principal and classroom teacher. 


*This symposium was given at the November meeting of the Louisiana Speech Association. 
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Dr. Lou KENNEDY 
Director of Speech Clinic, Loutsiana State University 


Since this sectional meeting is being held in connection with the 
Louisiana Teachers Association of Louisiana, I shall confine my re- 
marks to that important area of the L.S.U. speech correction program 
which stresses teacher training, rather than to the other aspects of our 
work. It has become increasingly apparent that the speech defects so 
prevalent among school children can be adequately handled only when 
every elementary school teacher plays his or her important part in 
the remedial program. 

I believe that I arranged the first program of the American Speech 
Correction Association devoted to the topic of the part played by the 
elementary school teacher in speech correction. One of the speakers 
on this program, Miss Anna Case, who discussed “The Training of the 
Elementary School Teachers for Speech Correction” later published in 
atextbook a brief discussion of this subject. Since the program which 
she described at that time is still a model which we at L.S.U. strive 
to follow, I shall quote briefly from her discussion: 


“To summarize briefly, specific objectives for those mi- 
noring in speech correction are: 

1. The improvement of the prospective teacher’s speech— 
if necessary—through courses in phonetics, and in the correct 
production of speech sounds, and training in observing speech 
and in sensitizing the ear to speech. 

2. A course in mental hygiene to familiarize the student 
with the psychology of abnormal children, so that a child’s 
behavior may be correctly interpreted. 

3. Study of the types, causes and therapy of speech de- 
fects. 

4. Examination of cases presented for remedial work. 

5. Understanding of case work through clinical observa- 
tion. 

6. Handling of cases under supervision. 

7. General routine in the administration of speech correc- 
tion work in the public schools. 

An elementary teacher could be of incalculable help to the 
special teacher of speech if, in addition to her usual training 
which includes music and rhythms, she were trained in mental 
hygiene and in these minimum requirements for speech cor- 
rection so that she could handle the less serious speech defects 
found in her own pupils.” 


Dean Lutuer H. Dyson, Dean of the College 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
Southeastern Louisiana College, the Parishes of Tangipahoa, Liv- 


ingston, and the City of Bogalusa are cooperating in a program of 
speech correction. Mr. J. E. Robinson has been serving as Speech 
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Correctionist in Tangipahoa Parish since Fall of 1945, and it occurred 
to the College administration that an important service could be ren- 
dered the schools of this area if the work in speech correction which 
Mr. Robinson was doing in Tangipahoa Parish could be extended to 
other school systems. 

With this thought in mind, Mr. Robinson was employed by South- 
eastern. Superintendent Israel of Bogalusa and Superintendent Banks- 
ton of Livingston expressed interest in a speech correction program 
for their schools and plans were made for Mr. Robinson to spend some 
time in these school systems each week while continuing his work in 
Tangipahoa Parish. Part of his salary is paid by the College and part 
is paid by the School Boards of Tangipahoa Parish, Livingston Parish, 
and the City of Bogalusa. 

Mr. Robinson’s on-the-campus duties are teaching courses in Speech 
and working in the Speech Laboratory which is in the process of being 
established. The Speech Laboratory will eventually be used in speech 
correction work with students on the campus and to give prospective 
teachers some degree of familiarity with analysis and correction of 
certain types of speech defects. 

The remaining, and by far the greater, portion of Mr. Robinson’s 
time is spent in the classrooms of the cooperating school systems, 
working with principals and classroom teachers in helping speech de- 
fectives. The Speech Laboratory on the campus will eventually be 
available for the analysis and treatment of special cases of speech 
defection found in the public schools. 

The College is especially proud of the part which it has played in 
setting up the Speech Correction Program. This is a good example of 
cooperation between the College and the public schools in meeting a 
common problem. It is hoped that the Speech Program may lead to 
other joint endeavors between Southeastern and the public schools, 
since it is our sincere wish to be of help to the area which we serve. 


James H. Newron, Jr. 
Superintendent of Tangipahoa Parish Schools 


I shall attempt to summarize very briefly the inauguration of our 
Speech Correction Program in Tangipahoa Parish. First of all, | 
want to give credit to those people who are really responsible for this 
program. Mrs. Christina Hoggatt, Visiting Teacher of Tangipahoa 
Parish; Miss Caro Lane, State Department of Education; Miss Connie 
Peak, Public Health Nurse; and Dr. Jeanette O. Anderson of Loui- 
siana State University. 

At the completion of our school census in 1945, we discovered that 
a large percentage of our pupils had some type of speech defect. Mrs. 
Hoggatt brought this condition to the attention of Miss Caro Lane and 
Dr. Anderson suggested that we might be able to secure the services of 
four of her graduate students for one day per week to set up a Speech 
Correction Program. The expense of such a program was to be borne 
by the Tangipahoa Parish School Board. Through the assistance of 
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Miss Lane we were able to secure an allotment of $1800.00 from the 
Crippled Childrens’ Fund of the State Department of Education. As 
soon as the details were worked out, we began this program during 
the 1945-46 session. A number of centers were set up and the children 
were transported by school buses to the various centers. The four 
clinicians spent each Friday working with the children in these centers. 

The following year we were able to secure the services of Mr. 
John E. Robinson, who was one of the four clinicians of the previous 
year. Mr. Robinson divided his time between the parishes of Ascension 
and Tangipahoa, giving two and one-half days each week to each 
parish. We had enrolled in the program during the 1946-47 session 
approximately 150 students. During the year 29 of these students 
were dismissed as having normal speech. 

Again this session the program was changed and Mr. Robinson was 
employed by Southeastern Louisiana College as Director of Speech 
Correction Work for the College. Tangipahoa Parish secured one- 
half of his time for the continuing of our program. We feel that the 
program is serving a very vital need to a large number of unfortunate 
pupils. As you know, before speech correction work is done, thorough 
physical examinations are given, and in some cases physical handicaps 
must be removed by surgery. Aside from the rehabilitation of the 
health of these pupils, their school work has materially improved. Our 
teachers are interested in the program and lend their wholehearted 
cooperation. We in Tangipahoa Parish are becoming more conscious 
daily of the speech defects of our pupils, and we are encouraged by 
the progress that is being made in restoring them to normal speech. 


Miss Eva MaTHEWS 


Principal and Teacher of Columbia Street Grammar School 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 


For some time teachers in the public schools have realized the need 
for a speech correction program. Every classroom has its share of 
pupils who are handicapped in some way by being unable to express 
themselves orally with ease because of a speech difficulty. Many of 
these children are timid and shrinking and develop a feeling of in- 
feriority because they fear ridicule from teachers or classmates when 
they attempt speaking. Parents without intending to be harsh often 
make life miserable for their own children and increase their speech 
difficulties in their eagerness to help the child overcome his speech 
troubles. 

Not until recently has any concerted effort been made to remedy 
speech difficulties. This year, 1947-48, in Bogalusa City Schools, 
Supt. M. J. Israel, Mrs. C. E. Percy, Supervisor of City Schools, and 
the City School Board arranged with Southeastern Louisiana College 
for a program of speech correction. 

Our clinician works one day each week in Bogalusa schools. The 
first six weeks were devoted to screening the children selected by the 
teachers as having speech difficulties. This was done by individual 
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recordings while they talked with the clinician in a relaxed and informal 
manner. From this screening, some 200 children needing speech 
correction were found. Small classes were then formed in each school 
to begin immediate help. In most of the schools the classes are com- 
posed of those having the simplest form of speech difficulty, that of 
simple letter substitutions. The clinician spends a half-hour once each 
week working personally with these different groups. In some of the 
Bogalusa Schools there is no office or classroom space available for 
this clinical work, but in such cases, make-shift laboratories are set up 
in halls or cloakrooms and work goes on uninterrupted. 

When the present group of pupils with letter substitution diffi- 
culties is sufficiently trained, attention will then be given the stutterers, 
or some other group needing specific help. The stutterers are a more 
delicate group to deal with and require individual help over a longer 
period of time. 

Included in the speech correction program is a very helpful course 
for classroom teachers similar to the speech courses offered in colleges. 
These classes are conducted by the speech clinician after school and 
are a combination of lecture, demonstration, and discussion concerning 
the rudiments of sound and speech problems. Teachers are grouped 
by grades and attend these classes for a period of six weeks. 

Before the year is gone, we expect to set up a special clinic at a 
central location with specialists in the eye, ear, nose, and throat fields 
to examine the children whose speech difficulties seem closely related 
to one or more physical handicaps. These examinations will be fol- 
lowed up with whatever correction is necessary as recommended by 
the examining specialist. 

The Speech Correction Program in Bogalusa City Schools is in its 
infancy but already it shows great possibilities. It seems to move along 
slowly, but that is to be expected at any time where a solid foundation 
is being laid. The teachers who have attended the speech classes ex- 
press themselves as being more speech conscious than ever before. They 
are giving more thought to phonetic training and more sympathetic un- 
derstanding to the pupils who need speech correction. 

Heretofore, a child who did not speak distinctly or unerringly was 
likely to be a misfit in the class or be unwittingly embarrassed before 
the group in an effort to force him into correct speech. With the special 
emphasis being brought by this special program of speech correction 
and the fine attitude toward the handicapped pupils being established 
through the splendid efforts of our clinician the pupils who have suf- 
fered isolation or persecution are being salvaged and converted into 
happy, normal persons. What could be more worthwhile than develop- 
ing a handicapped child into a useful citizen ready to take his place 
in a functioning society ! 
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MORE MATTER, WITH LESS ART 


LAWRENCE Voss 
Louisiana State University 


The naturalists seemed to think that a reproduction of life was an 
explanation of it The actors, therefore, submerged their wit and 
virtuosity to portray ordinary people. The concept of “living the part” 
developed. Playwriting accommodated itself to the new attitude with 
abolished asides, concealed exposition, naturally motivated entrances 
and exits, substitution of prose for verse, etc. And scenery became 
photographic reproduction. 

Though there were vigorous objections to the naturalistic trend at 
the time, and dramatists have come to regard themselves as emancipated 
from literal realism, it has seemed particularly difficult to lift the dead 
hand of realistic tradition in scenery from the make-believe world of 
the stage. 

The explanation that the art of the theatre is the most representa- 
tional of the arts and so requires a literal background finds some sup- 
port. And, likewise, the contention that our audiences are better edu- 
cated in such things and require more verisimilitude in scenery. (One 
recalls the scolding the producers of The Late George Apley got for 
an anachronistic property, a magazine.) But, despite the evidence of 
considerable realism in the Greek and Elizabethan theatres, the fact re- 
mains that the stages of those theatres were formal structures alterable 
in only minor ways. And as for literal accuracy of scenery, what 
actor—on the stage or off—ever needed the exact props to impersonate 
and to comment? 

Despite the acceptance, in theory at least, that a dramatic production 
conveys an impression of reality above and beyond the one aimed at by 
the naturalists, the prevailing style of production is realistic. The 
production of such a play as Dream Girl—where the actors are called 
upon to raise and lower imagined window shades, etc.,—is essentially 
realistic. And the play itself is in the realistic tradition since it repre- 
sents the surfaces of life, despite the apparently inevitable Broadway 
sexy slant. 

The consequences of the realistic tradition in scenery extend into 
many aspects of dramatic education. As far as the actor is concerned, 
we may say that not only does realistic scenery not help him, it may 
actually hinder him. The first requirement of the actor is a platform 
on which he can easily be seen and heard. (It is interesting to see 
how Moliere’s company played at the very front of the proscenium 
arch stage.) Whatever the background is, it should not distract from 
the illusion of make-believe that he has created. And since that illusion 
should transcend the physical objects of life and concern itself with 
human nature—for example, the hypocrisy of flattering the court if 
one is to “get ahead” (Moliere’s The Misanthrope) ; the mischievous 
illusion that one man is as good as another (Shakespeare’s Coriolanus) ; 


1. Mordecai Gorelik, New Theatres For Old. (New York: Samuel French, 1940.) 153. 
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the triviality of some lives (Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest) ; 
the fathomless sorrow for children lost in war (Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women) ; the wicked irresponsibility of some people towards their 
children (O’Casey’s Juno and The Paycock)—it is obvious that the 
major part of the work must be done by the actor. 


Realistic scenery hinders the actor by its suggestion that he substi- 
tute “living the part” for acting. I think we can put part of the blame 
on realistic scenery for the wooden and insincere jobs so often seen in 
student actors. The transformation of an intelligent student which too 
often takes place as he acts his part is truly amazing. In the wings 
or green room between scenes he can take-off one of his teachers, say, 
by means of that wonderful talent for mimicry we all possess. (And 
observe that he always furnishes the comment as well as the imper- 
sonation.) But as he walks on the stage his talent and vitality desert 
him. There are exceptions, of course; but the fact remains that the 
teacher who can capture one-half the vitality in his actors that they 
possess off-stage has done very well indeed. There are many variables 
in the condition which prevent laying the blame at any one door-step. 


But it has seemed to me that the realistically designed setting more 
often than not has exercised a deadening influence on the actor. It is 
not make-believe enough. It does not release his imagination. 


That this is so is suggested by the student actor’s intense desire for 
verisimilitude in scenery and effects. (He hardly ever will help to 
make it right and, usually, shouldn’t spare the time from his work, 
anyway.) His sights are lowered, so to speak, to mere reproduction. 
Also, associated in his mind with acting is the fetish of restraint 
amounting to repression which came in with naturalistic acting—a 
quite different thing from Hamlet’s “modesty.” 

Secondly, realistic scenery can hinder the actor because instead of 
helping to express the “idea” it surrounds him with the accidences of 
nature. William Hazlitt says in one of his essays that Desdemona is 
fair with golden hair. It would seem reasonable. Should not, then, the 
scenery enforce her simple honesty with similar tints? And if Cecily 
Cardew is dressed in a predominantly white costume to express her 
“unspoiled” nature, would it not seem reasonable to enforce that quality 
in the garden scene? Particularly since John Worthing appears in the 
garden scene in deep mourning and quite out of harmony with himself 
and the others? This is enough, I think, to show a serious weakness 
in realistic scenery. The bedroom scene could be an excellent Eliza- 
bethan reproduction, but still fail as background because it didn’t en- 
force the innocense of Desdemona and consequently didn’t heighten the 
pity of the act. 

And now, what of those unseen workers, the stage crew? One 
teacher of drama has recently declared that there is very little educa- 
tional value in them.? I echo his sentiment. There is very little educa- 
tional value in begging costumes and properties, building and painting 


om Allen Crafton, “Objectives in Educational Drama,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, October, 
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flats, setting up and striking scenery, and all the other things the back- 
stage people must do. 

Particularly if it is being done in the realistic tradition. Under it, 
student’s imaginations are not encouraged to find the theatrical ex- 
pression of the idea, but are rather spent with duplicating something 
from the world which will “do” when seen from the orchestra. Em- 
phatically is this so if the production is an imitation of a Broadway one. 

Nor, as an illustration or two will show, is training in stagecraft 
applicable to other disciplines. 

Though we teach students enough mechanical drawing to make 
simple working drawings, no one would assert that the training is 
sufficient to enable one to make even a satisfactory working drawing 
of a planned re-modelled kitchen! The page and a half or so given to 
discussion of mechanical drawing in the leading textbook on stagecraft 
indicates the thinness of presentation. And no one would suggest that 
the problems encountered in scenery building are challenging enough 
or require skill enough to encourage woodworking as a hobby! 

We are not supposed to teach mechanical drawing. There are de- 
partments for that. But what, actually, are we supposed to teach 
students in stagecraft if not imitative reproduction? 

In conclusion, the passing of the old Theatre Arts symbolizes the 
end of an era and should mean something to the educator. Founded 
in 1916 (the year that Eugene O’Neill joined the Provincetown Play- 
ers) with the purpose of hastening the day when the speculator would 
step out of the theatre and let the artists come in, in 1948 it is to be 
merged with bankrupt Stage in “brighter” form. Each month a com- 
plete new stage hit will be published to have its moment in the sun 
before it joins those which have preceded it. 

Some plays live past their initial production, however, and do not 
die though surface resemblances change. They should become more 
and more the sources of work for students of drama and production. 
In them lies educational value for all. 


“Yet we can turn at least to Shakespeare . . . It is true 
not only for the actor on the stage but for everyone of us in 
the audience that somewhere in Shakespeare we can always 
find the portrait of our inward and ideal self.’ 





3. Stage Scenery And Lighting, Selden & Sellman. 
146.) = J. Dent, A Theatre For Everybody. (Boardman and Company Ltd., London, 











REHEARSAL PROBLEMS* 


AutMA BELLE WoMACK 
Baton Rouge Senior High School 


I should like to preface my remarks with a word in regard to the 
title assigned me. I should like to change it from Rehearsal Problems 
to Rehearsal Problems and Pleasures, both, I’m sure quite common to 
all high school directors. 

No other phase of teaching has given me quite the satisfaction or 
the same kind of companionship with my pupils as has play directing. 
At the close of each year I find myself looking back on the rehearsal 
periods as the most enjoyed time of the teaching year. 

But one must take the bad with the good and rehearsal problems 
are definitely bad until we begin to work toward solving them. 

Our Thespian troupe sponsors two major productions each year— 
One is begun the first week after the Christmas holidays and the other, 
the Senior Play, is presented as part of Senior Week. The cast of the 
first is selected from ali pupils in the school and that of the second is 
chosen from the graduating class. 

I’m tempted at this point to say that no two greater evils hath Baton 
Rouge Senior High than the cold evenings in January and the mos- 
quitoes in May. But we bundle up in sweaters and gloves in winter 
and come armed with a flit gun in Spring and turn our faces toward 
a world of make believe. 

In presenting rehearsal problems I find it necessary to limit my 
discussions to my own, for I have found that problems or obstacles 
become real only when we encounter them ourselves. I should have 
said our problems rather than my problems because my pupils and | 
work side by side through each phase of the presentation of a play. 

Our major problems center around the stage and auditorium. The 
stage is ill equipped and the acoustics are unbelievably bad. The audi- 
torium is the only available piace in the city for concerts, minstrels, 
dancing school reviews, lectures, or any other attractions. The audi- 
torium is booked for use months in advance. The stage, in addition to 
being a stage, is a basketball ball court. Could the architects who 
have designed such useless combinations of nothing but know the truth 
in the hearts of those who must attempt to create in such places! But 
that is neither here nor there. 

We have the use of the stage only a few times before the play is 
presented. 

Another problem presents itself in the form of an audience for 
many rehearsals. Ofter the director will find it necessary to encourage 
a cast to over act at a certain point in the rehearsal period. The au- 
dience fails to realize that the actors will be toned down later. A high 
school audience is both anxious and quick to criticize and make com- 
ments. We try tactfully and pleasantly to discourage on-lookers by 





*This paper was present at the meeting of the Louisiana Speech Association, Nov., 1947. 
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suggesting that they will enjoy the play more when it is ready to be 
presented. 

Rehearsing love scenes and emotional ones can be a problem, but 
much less so if the high school director works privately with the actors 
involved. I find that they are more at ease later before the rest of 
the cast. 

The time for rehearsing high school plays might easily become a 
worry. We have tried beginning immediately after school but we have 
found ourselves a bit weary. Athletic events and other activities inter- 
ferred. High school boys and girls who are interested in dramatics are 
those who are busy with other school and civic activities. They haven’t 
as yet learned to select their interests. A wise old friend taught me 
early in life that if you want a deed done you must go to a busy person. 
I find this holds true with youngsters as well as oldsters. My advise to 
newer directors is not to belittle other interests such as church work, 
sports, radio, literary endeavors, and social engagements, but to make 
good use of the time that can be expected and demanded for rehearsals. 
Let the cast feel that the time spent is well spent. 

We have found 6 o’clock in the evening to be the best time for re- 
hearsing. The few hours between the end of classes and 6 o’clock give 
us time for hot food and a change from the school atmosphere. As yet 
transportation has been no problem. The children pool rides and 
manage to be on time. We try to make each rehearsal period well 
worth the effort and time we give to it. 

Have you noticed that I haven’t suggested that there is difficulty in 
getting students to rehearse? I haven’t, because so far I have not found 
it to be a problem. 

At the beginning of each rehearsal period, after I have selected my 
cast, we sit down together and work out a 4-week schedule. And as 
nearly as possible we anticipate the evenings when it will be impossible 
for us to come together. We do not meet on Friday evenings, but we 
have our most satisfactory practices on Saturday mornings and often 
early Sunday afternoons. 

I often receive spoken sympathies from other teachers because of 
the hours overtime I put in on working on plays. Moments of dis- 
couragements, Louisiana dampness, and pesky maringouins (mosqui- 
toes) tempt me to agree, but the moments are short lived—As I sit 
back stage the final night of a play, (in a comfortable chair with my 
fingers busy with a piece of crochet—if I’m not careful I’ll date my- 
self) and hear the characters came alive on stage, I’m reminded of a 
lesson that a very fine teacher taught me well. 

“A teacher will never be rich as far as money is concerned, but she 
will receive a nobler reward when she sees a pupil do a thing far better 
than she can do it.” Then I am grateful and well paid. 

And so the problems of rehearsals have been partly conquered and 
the pleasures become a reality and their memories become a part of 
our lives. 











REVISED CONVENTION PREVIEW 


Lester L. HALE, PRESIDENT, S.S.A. 
University of Florida 


Much has been said and written about “Freedom Through Speech” 
since the beginning of this school year, and it has been gratifying to 
note that this theme has been so in tune with the thinking of Speech 
teachers everywhere. All who have been askd to appear on the program 
to develop this idea in the various aspects of our field have responded 
with enthusiasm, and it is our belief that this convention will indeed 
rally round its theme until our concerted cry must be made a progressive 
influence. 


DO NOT FAIL TO ATTEND 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the 
Southern Speech Association 


Dates: Tournament, April 6, 7. 
Convention, April 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Congress, April 8, 9. 
Place: Nashville, Tennessee—Maxwell House. 
Theme: Freedom Through Speech 


THE PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 

2:00 p.m.—Registration (Maxwell House Mezzanine). Continuous through 
aiternoon and evening. 

2:30 p.m.—Displays and Exhibits of books and equipment will be opened, 
Charles McGlon, Ist Vice President, in charge. 

2:00 to 

5:00 p.m.—Workshop in Speech Correction: a diagnostic clinic in Speech and 
and Hearing to be directed by Eugene McDonald, Director of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Pennsylvania State College. 

5:30 p.m.—Brief Council Meeting. 

7:00 p.m.—Forensic Banquet (Hotel Maxwell House). All association mem- 
and guests are invited to attend. 

8:15 p.m.—Fisk University presents for the convention: 


The Purple Lily, by John Ross 
at Fisk Little Theatre under the direction of Dr. Lillian W. Voorhees 


10:30 p.m.—Council Meeting. 


TuHurspay, Aprit 8 
8:00 a.m.—Late registration 
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8:30 a.m.—First Lobby: Time is being provided throughout the convention for 
the informal conservations and browsing that keep so many in the 
lobby. We feel these contacts are an important part of a convention 
and are therefore included in the program schedule. Please observe 
these periods and then be in full attendance at the meetings.. 

As part of these “lobby periods” two features are being ar- 


h” ranged: Graduate Conferences, and “shop talks” by exhibitors. Each 
to exhibiting company is being given an opportunity to present short, 
ch organized talks on their wares at scheduled times during these lobby 
im periods—T. Earle Johnson in charge. 
. The Graduate Conferences are included to give students oppor- 
sa tunity to meet representatives of graduate schools throughout the 
country. Dallas C. Dickey in charge. Schools known to be repre- 
sented by an official delegate who will have the latest information 
of course offerings, etc., are: 
University of Virginia: H. H. Perritt (for Russel Wagner) 
University of Florida: H. P. Constans 
University of Wisconsin: John Duffy (for A. T. Weaver) 
Baylor University: Sara Lowery 
Louisiana State University: C. M. Wise 
University of Alabama: T. Earle Johnson 
Wayne University: Rupert Cortright 
Northwestern University: J. Irving Lee (for J. H. McBurney) 
University of Michigan: G. E. Densmore 
University of Illinois: Karl Wallace 
Ohio University: C. E. Kantner 
University of Missouri: Bower Aly 
Ohio State: Harold Harding (for W. Hayes Yeager) 
9:30 am.—Opening General Session. 
“The Fight for Freedom”—Presiding: Batsell B. Baxter 
1. “Freedom Through Education:” Athens Clay Pullias, President 
ugh David Lipscomb College 
_" 2. “Freedom Through Speech:” Lester L. Hale, President 
pes Southern Speech Association. 
3. “Freedom Through Religion:” Rev. W. R. Courtney, Pastor 
oat lst Presbyterian Church 


the Nashville, Tennessee 
4. “Freedom Through Press:” Edward J. Meeman, Editor 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 
Memphis, Tennessee 
5. “The Language of Wisdom and Folly:” Irving J. Lee, Chairman 
Dept. of Public Speaking 
School of Speech 
rhees Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
(This, we assume, will be a preview of his forthcoming book 
by this title.) 


nem- 
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11:30 a.m.—Second Lobby, Graduate Conferences. 
1:00 p.m.—Initial Business Meeting. 


2:00 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 


i 


II. 


Speech Correction and Hearing: Chairman, Lou Kennedy, 
Director Speech Clinic, L. S. U. 


. “Speech and Related Needs of the Cerebal Palsied Child,” 


Mamie Fishel, Speech Therapist, Crippled Children’s Hospital 
School, and Campbell’s Clinic. 


. “Diagnosis and Prognosis in Cleft Palate Speech,” Claude 


Kantner, Chairman, Dept. of Speech, Ohio Univ., Athens, 
Ohio. 


. “Hearing Conversation and Rehabilitation on the State and 


County Levels,” John K. Duffy, Hearing Consultant, Bureau 
for Handicapped Children, State of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Roger Maas, Director Dane County (Wisconsin), 
Speech and Hearing Program. 


Radio: Chairman, Paul Soper, University of Tennessee. 


. “What Can and Cannot Be Taught in a Radio Class,” Lucile 


Ruby, L. S. U. 


. “The Advantages of the Campus Wired Radio Station,” Leo 


Martin, University of Alabama. 


. “Cooperating with the Local Radio Station,” Harold Weiss, 


S. M. U. 


. “Setting up a Fundamental Radio Course,” Duncan White- 


side, Univ. of Mississippi. 


. Two Demonstrations on Educational Radio Broadcasting: 


“How To Operate a School Radio Program on Two Hundred 
Dollars,” David C. Phillips, Univ. of Tenn., and students of 
his radio workshop, this broadcast to be presented exactly as 
released over WSM of Nashville. 


3:30 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 


I. 


nN 


> WwW 


IT. 


Ne 


Phonetics: Chairman, Harold Weiss, S. M. U. 


. “Dialect Areas in America,” C. M. Wise, L. S. U. 
. “Standardization Influences of American Radio,” Harold 


Weiss, S. M. U. 


. “Language In Conversation,” David Phillips, Univ. of Tenn. 
. “Teaching Practices Applied to Language,” Howard Town- 


send, U. of Texas. 
Theatre: Chairman, Althea Hunt, Director William and 
Mary Theatre, College of William and Mary. 


. “The Forgotten Play,” D. B. Dusenbury, Univ. of Florida. 


“Recent Developments in Stage Lighting,” McDonald W. 
Held, Louisiana College Theatre, Pineville. 


. “The Fisk University Theatre,” Lillian Voorhees, Fisk 


University. 
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4. “ANTA and the Regional Theatre,” by a representative from 
the American National Theatre and Academy. 


5:00 p.m.—Make-up Demonstrations and Impersonations— 
Richard C. Corson, author of Make-Up. 


7:00 pm.—IMPROMPTU MERRY-GO-ROUND—lInformal, buffet style din- 
ner at “Rawlings Dinner Club”; Theme: “Freedom From 
Speeches.” This club has been reserved for our use for this evening 
of fun and frolic, It is located 10 miles north of Nashville, is situa- 
ted on a lake, and features excellent chicken dinners. Entertainment 
will be “impromptu” numbers by association members (arranged 
well in advance by correspondence). 


10:00 p.m.—Council Meeting 


Fripay, APRIL 9 


9:00 am.—Second General Session 
“Freedom Through Speech,” Lester L. Hale, Presiding. 
1. “Speech Education and Re-education:” Claude Kantner, 
Director, School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio U. 
. “Theatre and Interpretation:” Sara Lowery, Head, Dept. of 
Speech, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
3. “Radio”: 
. “In the Land of the Dumb:” Elton Abernathy, Chairman, 
Speech Department, Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 


nN 


> 


10:30 am.—Third General Session 
“The Speech Curriculum” 
—a panel discussion— 
Moderator—H, P. Constans, Head, Dept. of Speech 
University of Florida 
Participants —A selected group of school administrators and leaders 
in all levels of the speech field. 
11:30 a.m.—Fourth Lobby; Graduate Conferences. 
1:00 p.m.—Final Business Meeting. 
2:00 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
I. Methods and Materials (elementary and secondary), Ruby 
Krider, Chairman, Grove High School, Paris, Tenn. 
II. Southern Graduate Research, Chairman, Dallas C. Dickey, 
U. of Florida. 
1. “Survey as a Type of Research,” Howard Townsend, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
2. “In Quest of the Laws of Stress in the Pronunciation of 
English,” Francine Merritt, L. S. U. 
3. “The Speaking of William Jennings Bryan in Florida,” 
Jack Mills, University of Florida. 
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4. “The Role of the RH Factor in the Etiology of Spastic 
Speech, Stuttering, Aphasia, and Delayed Speech,” Amy 
Allen, Texas College for Women. 
5. “The Development of Liturgical Drama,” Andrew Erskine, 
University of Alabzina. 
3:30 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
I. Interpretation: “Demonstration and Impersonation and In- 
terpretation,” Mary Latimer, Madison College, Harrisburg, 
Virginia, using Half an Hour by J. M. Barrie. 
II. Public Address: Hardy Perrit, Chairman, University of 
Virginia. 
1. “Research in Public Address and the Teaching of Public 
Speaking,” Karl R. Wallace, U. of IIl. 
2. “Secession Oratory of Hilliard and Yancy,” Lois Jean Fitz- 
simmons, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 
3. “The Preaching of Alexander Campbell,” Carroll Ellis, 
Louisiana State University. 
5:00 p.m.—Discussion Demonstration (a panel forum) 
“Improving cur High School and College Forensic Program.” 
This program should serve a dual purpose: to demonstrate 
a form of group discussion, and to air opinions regarding 
the forensic programs of our schools and associations. 
1. “Forms of Discussion,” H. Hardy Perritt, U. of Virginia. 
2. Panel Discussion: “How Can Forensic Programs Be Im- 
proved?” H. H. Perritt, University of Virginia (Chairman) 
Wayne C. Eubank, University of Florida 
Charles L. Sullivan, University of Mississippi 
Mrs. Bertha S. Hunt, Andrew Jackson High School, Miami, 
Florida. 
5:30 p.m.—Fifth Lobby; Graduate Conferences. 
7:00 p.m.—Formal Banquet, Colonial Ball Room of Maxwell House. 
(evening dress for ladies, tuxedo optional for men) 
Speaker: Rupert L. Cortright, President, National Speech Associa- 
tion. 
8:30 p.m.—Theatre Production by Department of Drama, Vanderbilt University, 
Joe Wright in charge; Bob Jones, assistant. 


SatuRDAY, Aprit 10 


9:00 a.m.—Combined Old and New Council Meeting: To complete the business 
of the association for the old year and to plan for the new. All 
officers please plan to remain until Saturday noon so this may be 
an unhurried deliberation. Council and business meetings during 
the convention proper are being held to a minimum in time and 
number. The problems which require careful consideration and 
detailed handling will be taken care of at this meeting. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE TOURNAMENT 


AND CONGRESS 


Wayne C, EuBaANnk 
University of Florida 


HEADQUARTERS: David Lipscomb College, College Hall, Room 203 


TOURNAMENT: David Lipscomb College, General Assembly Room—Alumni 


Auditorium in College Hall 


Tuespay, APRIL 6 


Morning: 

8:00- 8:30 
8:30- 9:00 
9 00-10 :30 
10 :30-12 :00 
Afternoon: 
1:00- 2:15 


2:30- 4:00 
4:15- 5:30 


Evening : 
7:00 


7 :30- 8:30 
8:30- 9:30 


WEDNESDAY, 


Morning: 


9 :00-10 :30 
10:30-12 :00 


Afternoon: 


1:00- 2:00 


2:00- 3:30 


Verification of Entries and Payment of Fees. Purchase of Banquet 
Tickets 


General Assembly (Place: Alumni Auditorium in College Hall) 
Round 1 Debates (55 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 
Round 2 Debates (55 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 


College Men’s Preliminaries; After Dinner Speaking (Place: David 
Lipscomb Campus) 


Round 3 Debates (55 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 


Preliminary Oral Interpretation of Literature (15 rooms: David 
Lipscomb Campus) 


Drawings for Extempore Preliminaries (Alumni Auditorium in 
College Hall) 


Oratory Preliminaries (15 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 
Extempore Preliminaries (15 rooms: Divid Lipscomb Campus) 


APRIL 7 


Round 4 Debates (55 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 
Round 5 Debates (55 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 


College Woman and High School After-Dinner Speaking Pre- 
liminaries (Place: David Lipscomb Campus) 


Round 6 Debates (55 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 
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3:30- 3:45 Drawings for Extempore Finals 

3:45- 5:15 Finals in Oratory (5 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 
4:00- 5:30 Finals in Extempore (5 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 
4:15- 5:45 Finals in Interpretation (5 rooms: David Lipscomb Campus) 


7:30-10:00 Forensic Banquet: Finals in After-Dinner Speaking: Awarding 
of Prizes (Place: Maxwell House Hotel. Price: About $2.50) 


CONGRESS OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


TuHurspAay, APRIL 8 
9 :30-10:30 Verification of Entries (Tennessee State Capital) 


10:00-12:00 Organization of House (Tennessee State Capital) 
Organization of Senate (Tennessee State Capital) 


All succeeding meetings will be set by the Congress. 


HOTEL ACCOMODATIONS 


All housing arrangements should be made directly with the hotels in Nash- 
ville. 

Maxwell House Hotel. Rates: 4 to a room—$2.00 each; a few 2 to a room— 
$2.00 each; without bath 2 to a room $1.50 each; singles with bath—$3.00 up and 
doubles with bath $5.00 up. 

Noel Hotel. Rates: 4 to a room—$2.00; singles—$3.00 and up and doubles— 
$5.00 up. 


For further information write Dr. Barrett B. Baxter, Chairman, Local 
Committee on Arrangements, David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Epna WEST 











EssENTIALS Or EFFECTIVE Pustic SPEAKING by Howard L. Runion. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1948. pp 160, $2.00 


An obvious value of this book is its brevity. Its scope is broader than its 
length indicates, for the basic principles of public speaking are presented in an 
unusually simple form. The details and elaborations which clutter up so many 
public speaking textbooks have been omitted, and even the fundamentals of the 
step-by-step procedure of speech preparation and delivery have been explained 
in a super-simple manner. 

The opening chapter, “Your First Speech,” is direct in its appeal, and de- 
scriptive of the situation in which most students find themselves. Therefore, it 
probably will be quite an aid in the classroom fight against the “fear of fear.” 

The other six chapters, although perhaps not quite as personal, are just as 
straightforward and are full of comparisons, illustrations, and examples. The 
problems of speech-making are set forth, the situations analyzed, and the solu- 
tions offered—all in such a logical and easy-to-follow manner that a student’s 
fear should be reduced and his confidence increased by his ability to comprehend 
so easily the principles involved. 

The factual content of this book is not novel; it is not original; it is not 
unique. It is “the same old thing.” Scores of other public speaking books have 
given the same information. Yet, the material is workable, the suggestions prac- 
ticable—so much so that the student beginning public speaking will find this 
book definitely helpful. 

Epna WEstT 


Pray Propuction, for Little Theaters, Schagls, and Colleges, by Milton Smith. 
New York: Appleton-Century, and Crofts Company, 1948, pp. xii, 482. 


The revised edition of Milton Smith’s Play Production presents, in the spe- 
cific manner typical to Mr. Smith, the theories and working principles of dra- 
matic production. The reorganization of material into more closely related sec- 
tions, or parts, gives a more interesting form to the book than its predecessor, 
Book of Play Production, had..The new division headings are: “The Theater 
and the Script,” “Directing and Acting,” “Stagecraft and Design,” and “Organ- 
ization and Management.” 

The enlargement of the treatment of “Choosing a Script,” the more perti- 
nent relation of play production to education with emphasis on the socialization 
factor in dramatic activity, the addition of “Special ‘Scene-Painting Tech- 
niques,”’ the increased number of plates, the bibliography, and the illustrations 
by William Steinel, are some of the improvements of this edition over the 
original. 

In this book Mr. Smith is a sticker for definition and statement of purpose. 
He takes no chance that his readers may be unable to understand explanations 
handled in a different way the second time to show how all parts of a production 
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or follow suggestions because of highly technical language, vagueness of de- 
scription, or abstractness of generalization. In fact, he writes with such spe- 
cificity and simplicity that at times his statements sound dogmatic. But in the 
light of his more than thirty years of teaching theater and of the long period of 
his close association with both professional and university theater personnel, 
such statements are re-evaluated, and they evolve not “as the one and only” way 
of doing a thing, but as principles of practice that have worked and worked 
successfully. 

The theories and methods are not startling or news, but they are fundamen- 
tally sound, clearly expressed, and easy to follow. The numerous drawings 
throughout this book, as in the first edition, add to the interestingness as he 
interprets instructions in his work in the non-professional theater. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the presentation of various classifications 
of scenery, handled in two different chapters, would be more effective if consoli- 
dated under one of the chapter headings, ““Types of Scenery” following it. Then 
the sequence of “Building the Scenery,” “Painting the Scenery,” and “Handling 
the Scenery,” would not be interrupted. 

On the first reading of some séctions one may feel that the material given 
in one chapter is a repetition of that given earlier in the book. A more careful 
reading reveals, however, that the elements which appear to be repeated are 
handled in a different way the second time to show how all parts of a production 
affect all other parts, and that only in the harmonious combining of all elements 
of production can that unity—which is art—be achieved. 

This book should be of value to college students, upper-level high school 
students, little theater members, and directors. 

Epona WEsT 


So WortHy A FriEND: WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles Norman. New York: 
Rhinehart & Company, Incorporated, 1947; pp xv + 135. $3.00 


The chief value of this book is in the vivid picture it presents of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatic world. Mr. Norman, in attempting to “put the facts of Shake- 
speare’s life in an orderly sequence,’ must present, in the absence of definite 
information concerning William Shakespeare, a picture of the turbulent, teeming 
age against which he moved. 

“Perhaps” he was in Stratford during the years of the plague in London 
from 1592 to 1594 when the theatres were closed most of the time. Since there 
are no records to prove that he stayed in London during the plague, it is easy to 
agree with Mr. Norman that: “It is at least as likely that he was in Stratford as 
that he was anywhere else, for all who could leave the pestilent metropolis did 
so; and this is the period of the early comedies with scenes and songs redolent of 
the country.” 

But what of the records in Stratford? They yield only information concern- 
ing lawsuits with which his father, John Shekespeare, was engaged. 

Although Mr. Norman chafes because of the lack of information concerning 
Shakespeare the man, he is not disheartened. In spite of the little authentic in- 
formation with which he had to work, he paints him as one of the foremost, 
most prominent men in his time. 
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Shakespeare left no notebook or paper with a poem or scene from a play 
written upon it. There are no letters to friends, patrons, or enemies. There is 
not a single scrap of paper or writing to prove conclusively that Shakespeare 
the actor was also a writer. Herein lies one of the arguments considered strong- 
est by the Baconians. It is interesting to note, too, that there is no letter from 
a prominent person mentioning his name. How does it happen that he is not 
mentioned in a single letter of the Earl of Southampton, or the Earl of Pem- 
broke, or the Earl of Essex? For the most prominent man of drama, friend of 
noblemen, not to be mentioned in an age of letter writing is a very curious thing. 


There seems to be only a single letter addressed to Shakespeare. It is not 
about literature, as one might suppose, nor is it from a noble friend. It is from 
Richard Quiney, dated October 25th, 1598, requesting a loan of thirty pounds. 
(Richard Quiney’s son, Thomas, married Shakespeare’s youngest daughter, 
Judith.) Could it be that Shakespeare received no letters about literature because 
he had no connection with literature except as an actor? 


Another letter about business transactions from Abraham Sturly to Richard 
Quiney is quoted by Mr. Norman. Court records show Shakespeare to be like 
his father in the matter of lawsuits. Judging from the number of lawsuits to 
collect money, and by the lawsuit over the malt, the Shakespeare family was morc 
or less argumentative. Mr. Norman speaks of “‘gentle, quiet Shakespeare,”’ then 
relates lawsuit after lawsuit. 


Furthermore, it is hard to see how a quiet, well-behaved man could have 
become involved in the little affair on November 29th, 1596. At this time William 
Wayte craved sureties of the peace “ ‘against Shakespeare, Francis Langley, 
Dorothy Soer wife of John Soer, and Anne Lee, for fear of death, etc.’—the 
inoffensive ‘etc’ standing for ‘and mutilation of his limbs.’’? Nor does Mr. 
Norman mention the lusty, earthy humor of the plays. This would seem to indi- 
cate that Shakespeare was perfectly capable of rowdy and ribald conduct, quite 
the opposite of gentle and quiet. 

There is no record to indicate that Marlowe and Shakespeare were friends. 
Mr. Norman supposes that they were and that they collaborated on several plays 
—in particular, Titus Andronicus. Most of Marlowe’s biographers will say that 
Shakespeare’s company probably had in their possession some of Marlowe’s old 
plays which were rewritten or added to by Shakespeare or condensed as in the 
case of The Troublesome Raigne of John King of England. 

The picture of the marriage ceremony is dramatic, but among other biogra- 
phers there is confusion on this point too. While we read the marriage ceremony 
and listen for the voice of Shakespeare making his vows, we may well think of a 
paragraph in The Cambridge History of English Literature (1910, vol. V. p. 
168) : ““Shakespeare’s marriage bonds were contracted for marriage with Anne 
Hathwey, while on the very day for the signing of the bonds, a marriage license 
was issued for marriage of William Shakespeare and Anne Whatley.” 

The Sonnets present a special problem. Not even the author can say for 
certain for whom Mr. W. H. stands in the dedication. He thinks it may be young 
William Herbert, toward whom Shakespeare felt a paternal interest. But some 
of the Sonnets are addressed “to a more mature man, such as Southampton, not 
to a boy like William Herbert.” He concludes, then, “that the first youth of the 
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Sonnets was the Earl of Southampton, and that the next, and the most con- 
siderable figure in the entire sequence, was William Herbert.” The Dark Lady 
is the unknown woman whom Shakespeare once loved. 

The author calls the portrait of Shakespeare in the 1623 folio “authentic.” 
But it was drawn by one Martin Droeshout, who was only about fifteen years 
of age when Shakespeare died. 

Shakespeare’s will is quoted in its entirety. In it is no mention of the plays, 
Their author must have known their importance. They enjoyed popularity in 
their day. If this Shakespeare wrote them, is it not strange that he did not will 
them. to the fellow players as well as money for rings? 

So WortHy A FRIEND is a very interesting book. I believe that anyone 
reading it will have a much clearer picture of the Age of Shakespeare. The 
Baconians will not be convinced. But Mr. Norman has done his research well, 
and he succeeds in presenting the life of Shakespeare in an Orderly sequence. 


Novatyn_e EL is 
Louisiana State University 
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PLAY REVIEWS 


RosBert B. CAPEL 











Heap First, by Glenn Hughes. Row-Peterson, copyright 1947. Royalty $1 to 
$25. Farce-comedy in three acts. 7 men, 7 women, 1 interior. Colleges* High 
Schoois **. 


An amusing farce comedy centered around the possibilities of hypnotism. 
The Carr’s are not satisfied with their butler, Barlow, as they do not believe he 
is enough of a servant. So Phil Dargan, a friend of their son, Larry, is per- 
suaded to hypnotize Barlow and tell him that he is a good butler. Phil does the 
stunt with the exception that he puts the hex on the wrong person. Instead of 
hypnotizing Barlow, he gives the eye to the house guest, a visiting capitalist from 
the East. Four more hypnotisms enliven the evening and although you may think 
that so many would make a dull evening’s entertainment, I’m sure they will not. 
Of course, at the end of the play all the spells are broken and each person is 
himself again, 

There are no technical problems in this play. 

W. Frepric PLette 


It’s Sprinc AGAIN, by George Batson. Samuel French, copyright 1947. Royalty 
$25. Comedy in three acts. 7 men, 6 women, 1 interior. Colleges* High 
Schools*, 


A not very funny farce comedy built on a stock plot with stock situations 
and stock characters. The story centers around a small town family, the mother 
of which has big ideas. Daughter Bianca comes home from college with her 
fiancee, and his sister, children of a Senator. Bianca decides to elope with the 
young man, and the sister with Tom Lester the neighbor boy, a former boy 
friend of Bianca. But no one elopes and the right couples are reunited in the 
end, just as you knew they would be all along. 

There are no technical problems of importance. The set is a living room of 
a comfortably fixed middle class family with the usual furniture required for 
such a scene. Lighting would be easy on any stage. 


W. Frepric PLette 


SPARKLING SIXTEEN, by Oliver Price. The Northwestern Press, copyright 1947, 
Royalty $25.00. Comedy in three acts. 5 men, 7 women, 1 interior, High 
Schools* Colleges, not recommended. 


Sparking Sixteen, is a comedy which could be interesting to any high school 
audience. The story is of daughter Sandy who has been to Philadelphia visiting 
in the home of a prominent actress, and of her return to her home where she 
tries to make over her whole family to conform with her newly acquired ideas. 
Her chief worry is that her mother must have a husband, one who is well enough 
off that she, Sandy, can be properly launched in society. How she goes about to 
accomplish her end makes the play. 
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The set would not be difficult. There is a simple, well lived in living room 
with the usual items of furniture. There is a scene in which the radio plays and 
an announcement is made. This will require a Public Address system back stage 
if it is effectively done. Lights are no problem. 

W. Frepric Piette 


THE Visitor, by Kenneth White, based on the novel by Carl Randau and Leane 
Zugsmith. Dramatic Publishing Company, copyright 1945. Royalty on appli- 
cation. Drama in three acts. 5 men, 3 women, | interior. High Schools** 
Colleges**. 


A play unique in that it is a Broadway play in which the leading parts are 
played by high-school aged young people. The Visitor is a corking good mystery 
filled with a quantity of complications which will surely keep the audience 
guessing until the closing minutes. 

There are excellent acting parts which offer real opportunity to any group. 
The scene is a living room of a fairly well to do upper class family. It should 
have nice furniture and be quite attractively decorated. Necessary sound effects 
are a doorbell and a door slam. 

W. Frepric PLettTe 


Ou, Fatuer!, by William Ellis Jones. Row-Peterson, copyright 1948. Royalty 
on application. Comedy in three acts. 10 women, 1 interior. High Schools**, 
Colleges**. 


An excellent play for an all woman cast. One male voice is used off stage at 
the conclusion of each act, but the owner, who is Father, never appears. Father 
is a well-to-do banker in Richmond. His family of girls have never wanted 
anything they couldn’t have. Into this happy situation comes the announcement 
that Father has decided to accept a position as a College President in a small 
Iowa community and at the fabulous salary of $200 per month as compared 
to his present $15,000 per year. The girls who have, up until now, all been pretty 
much spoiled brats, decide the time has come for them to do something on their 
own as obviously Father’s $200 per month won’t take care of them all. The 
decisions all make are wise, and the girls are happy when the bombshell comes 
that Father isn’t leaving at all. Why he has done what he has done is the big 
surprise. 

The scene is the living room of the Baynard home. It should be well 
furnished with good attractive furniture. There are many changes of costume so 
that the play will offer an excellent opportunity for your girls to show off their 
prettiest clothes. A well-planned section of costumes is included in the text. 
Sound effects needed are a doorbell and a telephone. 


W. Frepric PLettTe 
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SpectaL Guest, by Donald Elser. Row-Peterson, copyright 1948. Royalty $5. 

Drama in one-act. 3 men, 2 women, 1 interior. Colleges**, High Schools**. 

A brand new one-act from the author of Balcony Scene offers excellent 
acting opportunities to your cast. Your director, too, will get a work-out readying 
the acting for the performance. Edward, the dead son, who also acts as narrator 
helps set the scene and keeps the play moving. He has returned to prevent his 
mother from committng murder. He does so. 

The scene is a living room of a farm home. A special controllable spotlight 
is suggested in the script and it would, no doubt, help the play immensely. 

W. Frepric Petre 


Winter Dust, by Walter Hackett. Bakers Plays, copyright 1946. Royalty $5. 
Drama in one-act. 2 men, 3 wcmen, 1 interior. High Schools**, Colleges**. 
Judy and Ken are on a holiday in the White Mountains. They are caught in 

a violent snowstorm and seek shelter in a farm house. They meet Fred Piper, a 

young scientist who knew Ken in service. Fred is working on an invention and 

accuses Ken of trying to steal his plans. As a result, he forces Ken and Judy to 
leave in the storm. Fred’s mother and aunt decide there is but one step to take 
and do so. 

The set is a room in a farmhouse in the mountains. Necessary is a radio 
(practical) on stage, which should be hooked into a public Address System for 
two broadcasts during the show. Also helpful to the mood would be a wind effect. 

W. Frepric Piette 

Two’s A Crown, by Douglas F. Parkhirst. Samuel French, copyright 1947. 
Comedy in three acts. Royalty $25. 8 men, 9 women, 1 interior. Colleges*, 
High Schools**. 

Mrs. Maxwell goes away for a week leaving her son, Dick, and daughters, 
Pat and Dot on their own. The children, realizing that the family needs funds, 
decide to put up a sign and rent rooms to tourists for the week mother is away. 
Complications arise after the house is filled with five guests and the cook, 
Mamie, has a case of measles. One of the Maxwell girls falls for one of the 
visiting tourists and the fun develops rapidly. 

The scene is the living room of the Maxwell home with the usual necessary 
living room fixtures. The only difficulty in props will be an invention of one of 
the tourist guests, which is a new type permanent wave machine. It can be 
easily constructed. 

W. Frepric PLette 


TuHEerE Comes A Time, by Dora McDonald. The Northwestern Press, copyright, 
1946. Royalty-cast copies. Comedy in one-act. 5 men, 4 women, 1 interior. 
High ‘Schools**, Colleges*. 

A fast moving comedy idealy suited for high school presentation. Mrs. Crane 
is determined that her tom-boy daughter attend the coming freshman dance at 
the high school, Pat, the daughter, is just as determined that she will not. How 
her intentions are undermined by a bewitching new girl in the neighborhood 
makes the story. 

The scene is a living room with homey furniture and there are no special 
lighting or sound effect problems. 

W. Frepric Pierre 
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Tue City Sticker AND Our NELL, by Leland Price. The Northwestern Press, 
copyright 1945. Royalty-cast copies. Comedy in one-act. 5 men, 4 women, | 
interior. Colleges*, High Schools*. 

A one-act play written in the melodrama style with plenty of room for 
stagey poses and elaborate gestures. Casting will be no problem and your audience 
will find this an amusing half-hour. 

The set is a room in a mountain cabin and would be a lot of fun if you 
painted a back drop and used a wing setting. Lights, of course, are strictly 
general illumination. 

W. Frepric PLettTEe 


Tue GREENER Grass, by Jack Wright Wigfield. Northwestern Press, copyright 
1945. Royalty-cast copies. Comedy in one-act. 3 men, 4 women, 1 interior, 
High Schools*, Colleges*. 

The Greener Grass tells of a happy family of five. One evening the mother 
is comparing them to another family which “everyone knows is the happiest 
family in town.” Just at that moment the other family shows up. We discover 
they are not so happy. They are always quarreling and do so readily without 
provocation. 

Though a cute show in some respects, there is nothing challenging about 
The Greener Grass. The plot is so simple it is practically non-existent. There are 
no casting, setting, or lighting difficulties to be encountered. 

W. Frepric PLetTE 


Butcu, by Dora Mary McDonald. The Northwestern Press, copyright 1946. 
Royalty-cast copies. Comedy in one-act. 5 women, 2 men, 1 interior, High 
Schools * Colleges (Not recommended). 

Butch does not offer much to actor, director, or designer. The story is of a 
mix-up of dates at a party. The girl guest, invited to be the date for the coming 
boy from Princeton, fails to show up—so, big sister, Katherine, allows little 
sister, Annabel (Butch) to substitute for her even to the extent of passing Butch 
off as the guest. The boys show up and we soon discover that the light of the 
Princeton campus didn’t come either, but that Katherine’s date has brought his 
little brother to pass him off as the older boy. 

The set is the “Reception room off the Ballroom in the Randall’s home.” 
There are no special effects required. 

W. Frepric PLetTe 


For His BrorHer’s Crime, by Leland Price, The Northwestern Press, copyright 
1947. Royalty-cast copies. Comedy in one-act. 5 men, 4 women, 1 interior, 
High Schools*, Colleges *. 

Described as “A Thrillin’ Chillin’? Old-Time Melodrama in One-Act,” For 
His Brother's Crime might offer you a little fun with the exaggerated acting and 
staging style. I found it fairly true to the old melodrama style and believe that 
it has possibilities. You may not wish to do a one-act “meller,” but if you are 
looking for one, here is an interesting show. 

Casting would not be difficult as all of your cast would have to be taught 
an entirely difference acting style than that to which they are accustomed. The 
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set is a “settin’ room”, a typical old-time room of fifty or more years ago. If 
you really wanted to experiment you might paint a back drop for this. 
W. Frepric PLetTE 


Tuis Girt Business, by Orville Snapp. Samuel French, copyright 1947. Royalty 
$10. Comedy in three acts. 4 men, 7 women, 1 interior. Colleges*, High 
Schools*. 

The story of how visitors in a home upset the apple care of everyday living 
and cause untold complications. A house guest comes and unexpectedly on the 
same day, Aunt Millie shows up. The young lady house guest is a great hand 
with the boys of the neighborhood as she can get them to do anything she wants 
them to do, and when she discovers that the man of the house has been meeting 
a strange woman at lunch and that the strange woman has a husband who has 
found out about the meetings, she really starts the corn a-popping. 

French windows are suggested looking on a terrace. During the play the 
terrace lights change from bright day light to bright moonlight. There are no 
other problems. The set is a well-lived in living room. 

W. Frepric PLettTe 


Prope ARE TALKING, by Albert Johnson, Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Royalty $10. Comedy in three acts. 8 men, 7 women, 1 interior. 
Colleges*, High Schools**. 

People Are Talking, is an interesting comedy which might work very well 
in nearly any high school situation. The story is clean, humorous, and not 
obvious, as so many high school plays are. Junior Kennedy is a hen-pecked boy. 
Three sisters, an aunt, an uncle, his mother, and his father, all have different 
ideas about what Junior should do. None of them make any bones about it and 
all of them arrange different things for him to do on his Saturday off from 
school. Junior, however, has still different ideas on the matter, and comes out 
very much on top in a cops and robber’s ending. 

The set is the front porch of the Kennedy home. It can be surrounded on 
three sides with walls of the house. In the up stage wall are located the door to 
the inside and two windows. The porch should be elevated about two feet and 
should be far enough up-stage to have a front yard with a fence in front of it, 
and a street in front of the fence, as entrances and exits are made at the front 
of the stage. During the play the lights change from afternoon to morning to 
late evening. The lights should be fairly dim in this last act closing. Necessary 
properties are a bicycle and a lawnmower. 

W. Frepric PLetTTe 


Wuen I Was GreeEN, by Guernsey LePelley. Row-Peterson, copyright, 1948. 
Royalty on application. A Farce-Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 8 women, 1 
interior. High Schools***, Colleges*. 

When I Was Green, is a highly entertaining farce-comedy which tells the 
story of what the well intentioned Bleacher kids do in an attempt to get a boy 
friend for their sister, and to rid their family of the people to whom Mrs. 
Bleacher has rented the garage apartment. Of course it’s all a mistake and sister 
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Anne is quite satisfied with her present boy friend, and the people in the garage 
apartment are the important Elliot family. Important, because, to keep his job, 
Dad Bleacher must swing a quarter million dollar contract with Mr. Elliot. 
There is a second act climax which is a honey, and the third act winds up with 
a bang. 

Your students will have a lot of fun doing, When I Was Green. The show 
is clean and completely unobjectionable. The chances for characterization are 
good. 

The scene is the combined living-dinig room of the Bleacher home. It is a 
simple room much as you would expect in a middle class family home. There are 
no important light changes. Necessary sound effects are a doorbell, a telephone, 
and an effect of crashing glass. 

W. Frepric PLette 


TonicHt WE Dance, by Dorothy Rood Stewart. Row-Peterson, copyright 1947, 
Royalty $10 to $25. Comedy in three acts. 9 men, 11 women, 1 interior. 
Colleges*, High Schools**. 

Tonight We Dance, is a fairly interesting story of a pair of business women 
who run a sewing shop, known as The Pincushion Shop. The Pincushion Shop, 
has agreed to costume a Cinderella Pageant, to be presented by The Congress Of 
Womens Clubs. Then the Congress backed out of the shop leaving them to put 
the show on alone. The action takes place in the shop itself with people going in 
and out and trying on costumes. An interesting love story is worked in between 
one of the partners of the venture and a returned service man. 

There is only one technical problem of importance. That will be the construc- 
tion of an elevator door. The book gives a fairly detailed explanation of how to 
construct this one. 

W. Frepric PLeEtTtTe 


Tune In Tonicut, by Robert Clark and George Armin Shaftel. Samuel French. 
Copyright 1941. Royalty $25. Farce in three acts. 7 men, 4 women, 1 interior. 
Colleges*, High Schools*. 

A not at all clever play which pretends to be a farce and isn’t even a funny 
comedy. Jane Foster has inherited a defunct radio station. The problems of 
station management and sponsor winning and money raising, along with an agent 
of the Treasury Department are the only threads to hold the narrow theme 
together. 

The setting is a radio station which doubles as an office and could, with an 
ambitious designer, be a lot of fun. In my opinion it is the only interesting thing 
about the play. The show is replete with monitors on walls which play back 
recordings, and carry announcers’ voices. 

W. Frepric PLetre 
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NEWS and NOTES 


LouIsE SAWYER 











The new temporary theatre building at Vanderbilt University will be com- 
pleted in May. 

The University of Georgia laboratory theatre presented ten one act plays, 
including three by Tennessee Williams, one by Lady Gregory, one by William 
Saroyan and The House of Bernarda Albe, Garcia-Lorca’s grim Freudian tale 
of frustration in a Spanish village. 

A new course in Children’s Theatre is being offered at Shorter College. Miss 
Nancy Gresham is the director. 

Zeta Phi Eta at Alabama College sponsors a Story-Hour program every 
Thursday at one thirty over the local Montevallo station. 

The winning script submitted in the Radio Script Writing contest at Georgia 
State College for Women, will be selected by Jane Sparks at W.S.B. in Atlanta. 

Florida State University at Tallahassee, has seven full-time members in the 
Speech Department and one graduate assistant. 

Senior speech recitals at Alabama College include, The Miracle on 34th 
Street, Princess Marries the Page, Alice Sit-By-The-Fire, Glass Menagerie, and 
Pride and Prdudice. 

Baylor Invitation College tournament was held in February under the 
direction of Glenn R. Capp. 

William B. Steis, graduate of Notre Dame University, is a new member of 
the Speech staff at the University of Florida. Mr. Steis has had ten years of 
professional radio experience. 

The Florida State High School Debate Festival was held in March at John 
B. Stetson University under the sponsorship of the Florida Speech Association 
and the Department of Speech, John B. Stetson University. 

Barter Theatre has appeared at the following southern colleges: University 
of Georgia, Georgia State Woman’s College, Texas Technological College, 
Alabama College, University of Alabama, Louisiana State University. 

The Georgia Speech Association has raised funds to put an outstanding 
person in Speech Correction in the Emory and Oglethorpe Workshops next 
summer. This is fullfilling requests coming from teachers over the state who 
attended Speech Clinics held at the district meetings of the Georgia Education 
Association last fall. 

The University of Alabama announces the following new appointments: As 
Acting Assistant Professor, Albert R. Bienert, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, as acting director of the Speech Clinic: as technical director of the 
theatre, Andrew H. Erskine; and as assistants, Mrs. Joan Lynn Davis, Mrs. 
Paula Gregory, Mrs. Norma Moret, Mrs. Wacile Stallings, Mrs. Donzella Young, 
all of the University of Alabama. 

Miss Helen Osband of the University of Alabama has been promoted from 
Assistant Professor To Associate Professor of Speech. 

The Department of Speech of the University of Alabama will move into 
greatly expanded quarters in a temporary building at the beginning of the Spring 
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Quarter. The Department has been assigned a large one-story building which is 
being erected to meet the specific needs of the Department. Included in these 
facilities will be seven classrooms of varying sizes, eight offices for staff mem- 
bers and a departmental office, five individual clinic rooms, a large sound-proof 
studio and recording room, and a graduate reading and seminar room. 

The Clinic at Alabama College is operated in connection with the Speech 
Department to help those on the campus with speech problems. Any enrolled 
student may register for remedial speech for one or two hours credit a semester. 
Faculty members are free to recommend students for clinic work; oftentimes 
such students work in the clinic for six to eight weeks, or as long as necessary 
to correct the defect. The director of the clinic and student clinicians assist with 
the speech improvement program in the laboratory schools. 

During the last four years the clinical facilities have been used by nineteen 
foreign students from France, Central and Latin America and Puerto Rico. 

Permanent quarters have been assigned to the clinic this year and new 
equipment added. A Maico audiometer makes possible an extensive testing 
program. 

On November 25, 1947, 84 members and guests of the Louisiana Speech 
Association met in Bolton High School, Alexandria, during the sessions of the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association. The programs were under the general direction 
of Dr. Waldo Braden of L. S. U. and were well and interestingly planned. 

The following were elected as the officers of the Association for the year 
1947-48: President, Dr. Waldo Braden, L. S. U.; Vice President, Miss Ruth 
Lennie-Smith, Bolton High School; Executive Secretary, Miss Clio Allen, 
Northwestern. Dr. Capel, as President of the Louisiana Speech Association, 
elected in even years, was appointed to serve as Louisiana representative on the 
Executive Council of the Southern Speech Association. 

The program of the morning session was titled “Play Production in High 
Schools” and the Chairman was Miss Clio Allen. Speakers and their subjects 
were as follows: “Selecting a Play,” Dr. Claude Shaver, L. S. U.; “Casting a 
Play,” Miss Ruth Lennie-Smith, Bolton High School; “Rehearsal Problems,” 
Miss Alma Belle Womack, Baton Rouge Senior High School, and “Producing 
Plays Without Scenery,” Mr. Alban Varnado, Baton Rouge Civic Theatre. Fred- 
ric Plette, Thespian Regional Advisor, spoke briefly on The National Thespian 
Society. 

Chairman of the afternoon session, on the general topic ‘‘How Correction 
Funtions in a Public School School Demonstration Area,” was Mr. John E. 
Robinson, Southeastern Louisiana College. The participants were: Miss Jayne 
Shover, National Consultant for Crippled Children and Adults; Miss Caro Lane, 
State Consultant for Exceptional Children and Adults; Dr. Lou Kennedy, Direc- 
tor of the Louisiana State University Speech Clinic; Dean Luther H. Dyson, 
Dean of Southeastern Louisiana College; Mr. James H. Newton, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Tangipahoa Parish Schools; and Mr. Charles Van Vrancken, 
Principal, Ponchatoula Elementary School. 

The University of Virginia will inaugurate this summer a study center in 
theatre and speech arts under the direction of the University’s School of Speech 
and Drama. The expansion is the result of a request for such a center from the 
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Virginia Drama Association. Six major dramatic productions, including one 
out-door performance, will be staged. Special lectures, and a trip to Williams- 
burg to attend production of the pageant-drama, “The Common Glory,” are 
among the features being planned. 

Five courses in drama and theatre and three in speech, two of them in 
advanced speech correction, will be added to the usual offerings of the school 
in the summer term. Seventeen undergraduate and graduate courses in all will 
be offered in public speaking, oral reading, drama, radio, bases of speech, 
phonetics, and speech correction. 

The regular staff of the University of Virginia School of Speech and 
Drama consists of Professor Russell H. Wagner, Chairman; Associate Pro- 
fessor Harry Pratt; Assistant Professors Roger Boyle, James M. Mullendore, 
Hardy Perritt, John Walker, and George P. Wilson, Jr. The increased teaching 
and producing staff necessary to implement the augmented program will be 
drawn from the faculties of neighboring colleges and universities as well as from 
the University of Virginia. 

Forensic activities hold an important place on the campus at Alabama 
College. During the first semester eleven students were at work on the inter- 
collegiate debate question; ten students heard the Oxford debaters on tour; ten 
class debates were held; five students participated in the Alabama Discussion 
Conference at the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, November 6-8; 31 students 
participated in the Intra-mural Discussion Tournament, November 1. Plans have 
been made to attend the Magnolia Speech Toiirney at Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, March 12-13; the Southern Speech Tourna- 
ment in Nashville, April 6-11; the Pi Kappa Delta Provincal Tournament in 
Columbia, S. C., April 15-17; and to debate before clubs in Montevallo. 

Participating in the Eighth Annual Millsaps “Warm-Up” Debate Tourna- 
ment, held December 5 and 6, were 58 teams representing 16 colleges and uni- 
versities from eight southern states. The University of Alabama carried away 
honors by winning both the men’s and the junior divisions. North Georgia 
College placed first in the women’s division. On the basis of individual rating, 
highest averages were received in the men’s division by Jack Lowry of George- 
town College and Ernest Mosley of Ouachita College; in the junior division 
by Oscar Newton of the University of Alabama and Gerald Rigby of L. S. U.; 
and in the women’s division by Martha Jo Bush of L. S. U. and Jean Butner of 
Arkansas State Teachers. 

The oratorical contest was won by A. Tarver Rountree of the University of 
Alabama with Kelly Hamm of Louisiana College placing second. 

In extemporaneous speaking Oscar Newton of the University of Alabama 
won first and Gerald Gordon of the University of Florida was second. 

On December 12 and 13 eight schools participated in six rounds of debate 
in the Individual Debate Tournament at Louisiana ‘State University. The Men’s 
division was won by Louisiana College with Northwestern State College and 
Southeastern Louisiana Institute tieing for second. In the women’s division 
L. S. U. won with S. L. I. placing second. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Texas Speech Association observed 
in conjunction with the Texas State Teachers Association was held in San 
Antonio, Texas, November 27-29 with headquarters at the Plaza Hotel. Atten- 
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dance was most encouraging and all programs were well planned and carried out. 

A meeting of the Executive Council on Thursday evening with Miss Wilhel- 
mina E. Hedde, President T.S.A., presiding, was the first conventional event. 

The Interscholastic League Breakfast at the Gunter Hotel on Friday morning 
began the first full day’s acticities. 

The first general session was held in Bolivar Hall, La Villita, with Miss 
Anna Jo Pendleton, Vice-President, T.S.A., presiding. The president’s report 
was followed by three addresses: “Speech Correction and the Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language,” Dr. Jesse J. Villarreal, University of Texas; 
“A Better Theatre Through Improved Drama Contests,’ Bruce Roach, Director 
of ‘Speech Activities, University of Texas Interscholastic League; and “Educa- 
tional Radio,” J. Clark Weaver, Texas State College for Women. 

A Mexican luncheon served by Gebhardt’s in the patio of La Villita fol- 
lowed the session. During the meal, talented Mexican youth in native costume 
entertained with folksongs, music, and dancing. 

At the second general session that afternoon Dr. Charles P. Green of the 
University of Oklahoma spoke on “Suggestions for Teaching Oral Interpreta- 
tion.” This address was followed by group sessions: Elementary Program, 
High School Program, and College Program. The latter was devoted entirely 
to reports and discussions of the syllabi for fundamentals and interpretation 
courses. Miss Sarah Lowry, Baylor University, presiding, appointed a state 
committee to make recommendations relative to a syllabus designed for a 
statewide standardization fundamentals course. 

“Belinda Rose,” a play written and directed by E. C. McCarty of Trinity 
University, was presented at San Pedro Playhouse during the evening as a 
courtesy to the visiting members and delegates. 

At the third and last general session held on Saturday morning Dr. Charles 
P. Green spoke on “Delivery as a Task of the Orator.”” This was followed by 
the final business session at which committee reports were received and new 
officers elected. They were: 

Miss Anna Jo Pendleton, Texas Tech., President 

H. C. Halcom, Reagan High School, Houston, Vice-President 

Bruce Roach, University of Texas, Executive Secretary 

Miss Jeston Dickey, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Editor and 
Historian. 

The Texas ‘Speech Association luncheon, after which a group of adult 
speech students under the direction of Miss Marjoria Will of San Antonio 
presented The Prophet, was held at noon and served as the final general get- 
together. 
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CONVENTION PLANS FOR THE GEORGIA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Frrpay, Marcn 5 


2:00 p.m.—Registration 
3:00 p.m.—Business Meeting. 
Presiding: Mrs. W. W. Davidson, President. 


3:30 p.m.—Radio and Drama Session. 
Presiding: Miss Ruth Draper, Washington Seminary, Atlanta. 


Speakers : 
Mr. Marcur Barlett, WSB, “Looking Around the Corner at 

Radio.” 
Mr. Leighton Ballew, University of Georgia, “The One Act 

Play.” 


6:00 p.m.—Banquet, Agnes Scott College. 
Presiding: Mrs. W. W. Davidson 
Dr. J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College. 
Speakers: 
Dr. J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College. 
Dr. Harold Westlake, Northwestern University. 


8:00 p.m.—Three One-Act Plays, from the grammar school, the high school, 
and from the college levels. 
Presser Hall, Agnes Scott College. 
The Edith Russell Children’s Theatre 
The Henry Grady High School Players 
The Agnes Scott Blackfriars 
Criticism and Discussion 
Mr. Harold Douglas, Atlanta Division, The University ‘System 
of Georgia. 
Dr, Frank Belyeu, Atlanta Theatre Guild 
Miss Jaquelin Gullatt, Atlanta Civic Theatre 
Miss Edna West, Georgia State College for Women. 


SaturDAY, Marcu 6 
9:00 am.—Business Meeting. 


9:30 asm—Speech Correction. 
Presiding: Miss Sue Craig, Payne College. 
Speaker: Dr. Harold Westlake. 


10:30 a.m.—Techniques in Interpretation. 
Presiding: Miss Louise Sawyer, Georgia State Women’s College 
Readers from high school and college levels 
Criticism and Discussion 

Miss Carolyn Cook, Wesleyan College 

Miss Louise Secor, Brenau College 

Mr. William Raoul, West Georgia Teacher’s College. 
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S. P. A. PLAYS 


Vanderbilt University: Hedda Gabler, Othello, Papa Is All. Director, Robert 
Jones. 

University Theatre, Athens, Ga.: Glass Menagerie, Boy Meets Girl, Director, 
Leighton Ballew. 

Stover Little Theatre, John B. Stetson University: Dear Ruth, Berkely Square, 
Directors, Irving C. Stover, Virginia Griffin. 

Converse College:Corn is Green, Director, Hazel Abbot. 

Memphis Technical School: Maid of France, Finger of God, If Men Played 
Cards as Women Do. Director, Betty May Collins. 

Southern Methodist University: The Man Who Came to Dinner, Blythe Spirit, 
The Little Foxes, Admirable Crichton, Dangerous Corners, Hell Bent 
for Heaven, As You Like It. Directors, David Russell, Edyth Renshaw, 
Bryce Howard, I. B. McGrath. 

Alabama College: Joan of Lorraine, Electra, The Fatal Weakness, The Black 
Flamingo, Androcles and the Lion. Directors, W. H. Trumbauer, Ellen 
Haven Gould. 

G. S. C. W., Milledgeville, Ga.: School for Scandal. Director, Edna West. 

Ensley High, Birmingham: The Moon Makes Three Many Moons. Director, 
Florence Pass. 

Grove High School, Paris, Tenn.: Papa Is All, Come Over to Our House. 
Director, Mrs. Clem Krider. 

University of Alabama: Juno and the Paycock, State of the Union, Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Northwestern State (La.) Theatre: Green Grow the Lilacs, Dream Girl, Verily 
I Do. Directors, Robert Capel, Frederic Plette. 

Tulane University: All My Sons, Antigone, The Late George Apley, Front Page. 
Director, Monroe Lippman. 

Louisiana State University:Glass Menagerie, The Romancers, Hamlet, The 
Tales of Hoffman. Directors, Claude Shaver, Francine Merritt, R. 
William Harp. 

Agnes Scott Blackfriars: Fashion, The Trojan Women, Pullman Car Hia- 
watha. Director, Roberta Winters. 

Florida State University: Barrets of Wimpole Street, Night Must Fall, State 
of the Union, Ride a Cock Horse, Dear Brutus. Directors, Dempea 
Moore, Christine Drake, Emily Crow. 

Fisk University :Magnificent Obsession, The Purple Lily, a new play written 
by John M. Ross of Dillard University. Director, Lillian W. Voorhees. 


Mississippi State College for Women: Importance of Being Ernest. Director, 
Ruth Williams. 
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